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SOME MAXIMS OF ART. 


The distinction between the fine arts is, 
in the main, a matter of vocabulary ; and 
the processes that make for power and 
beauty in any one of them can be trans- 
lated into terms of any other. It is easy, 
for instance, for a thoughtful painter to 
draw technical knowledge from the reti- 
cences and emphases of a good writer. It 
is still easier for a writer to learn lessons 
in his own art from a painter ; for on the 
canvas the process is always more visible, 
is sometimes more an end in itself, than 
on the printed page. 

But it is when painters write of their 
own craft that such lessons, conveyed by 
his familiar medium, become clearest to 
the writer ; and the maxims that follow, 


taken from “ Practical Hints to Art Stu- 
dents,” by Charles A. Lasar, are as help- 
ful to the word-man as to the color-man. 

Mr. Lasar is an American, long resident 
in Paris, and well known there both as a 
skillful painter and as a stimulating and 
original teacher of his art. His little 
book, the sum of years of thought and 
experiment, deserves a broader title than 
his modesty has accorded it ; for many of 
its “hints,” as the excerpts will show, il- 
luminate all the arts and are words of 
highest counsel to their practitioners. 

Of the maxims that I have selected 
some relate to power in art, some to tech- 
nical devices, and some to the mental at- 
titude of the artist. They are therefore 
grouped, to aid eye and memory, under 
these three heads. 

|W 

“Power in art may be compared to the 
power of woman; it does not consist in 
force, but in charm.” 

“Ornamental common sense is power.” 

“ Never economize knowledge, but econo- 
mize labor.” 

“Spent action has no force.” 

II. 

“Emotion cannot be expressed without 
movement.” 

“If a scene is violent have all move- 
ment exhibit the same character.” 

“Reserve for the main interest the 
greatest contrast.” 

“Two good friends are local emotion 
and universal charm.” 

“Tf the interest color is pale all others 
should be strong.” 

“Remember always to leave an opening 
for the spectator to get into a picture.” 
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“To get things brilliant begin with the 
contrary conditions.” 

“Decorate according to the one intense 
condition of the scene.” 

III. 

“Patience is not art; think a lot, do 
as little as possible.” 

“If you have an ugly thing to paint, 
work up a beautiful disgust and make a 
masterpiece of it.” 

“Don’t work ! 
the canvas.” 


Wish your sketch on to 


“Don’t be afraid, all the great things in 
the world came out of faults.” 

Mr. Lasar’s maxims, apart from their 
direct value, suggest that the earnest 
student of literary style may learn his 
trade not only from Stevenson and Pater, 
but also from paintings, etchings, and 
sculpture, symphonies, old-world gardens, 
and great architecture. 

For the arts have many voices, but are 
soul, movement, and craftsman- 

William Samuel Johnson- 


one in 
ship. 
MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL REVISION NEEDED. 


“ Newspaper English ” is referred to often 
in a slighting way, although newspapers gen- 
erally are written in good English — much of 
it particularly strong, bright, and brilliant 
English —and many of the errors which 
the critics note with scorn are the result 
of necessary haste in preparing copy, typo- 
graphical errors, or oversights in the rush 
of proof-reading. The important 
papers are very well-written, as a rule, 
and such faults as they show are frequently 
excusable. 


news- 


Less leniency is due in the case 
of faulty English in books and magazines, 
which are prepared with more leisure, so 
that those who are guilty of lapses in ex- 
pression do not have the excuse of hurry. 
The authors, in the first place, ought to 
take more pains in writing, and if they are 
careless or ignorant, the editors ought to 
give more attention to revision. For in- 
stance, the editor of the Atlantic Monthly — 
once meticulously edited by Mr. Aldrich — 
should not have allowed a writer,in the 
Contributors’ Club, in the February num- 
ber, to say : “I screamed in silent rage.” 
The month before the Atlantic printed a 
story the heroine of which sits “ partly 
prone in her worm-eaten armchair.” Mr. 
Aldrich, Mr. Howells, or Mr. Perry would 
not have let that pass. 


One of the March magazines had a story 
in which of the characters is made 
“What, therefore, was our sur- 
prise to find Tish sitting by the fire in her 
bathrobe and slippers, with a cup of tea 
in her lap, and her feet in a tub of water.” 
In Munsey’s Magazine a story writer says: 
“The walk had been long and sunny. Da- 
vidson stood wiping his wet neck on the 


one 
to say: 


piazza,” and in the same magazine another 
story writer tells us: “James awoke with 
of uplift in head and 
heart. Victoria had kissed her hand to 
him! He loved the world. He breakfasted 
on a corner of the writing table.” 
Sometimes authors put their characters 
in strange positions. Edith Wharton, in 
“The Custom of the Country,” writes : 
“He woke on a stony beach, his legs and 
arms still lashed to his sides.” Isabel Gordon 
Curtis innocently says of one of her char- 
acters: “He stood poised on his crutches, 
with his one leg swinging impatiently like 
a pointer’s tail awaiting the master’s 
word.” A writer in the Cavalier says: 
“He rose and stood before the mantel, 
his hands clasped behind his back, and 
took down the photograph,” and ina story 
in the New-Story Magazine we are told ; 
“He turned with them to see the dancing 


a fine sensation 
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girl prone upon the floor, her face bent to 
her knees.” 

Frenzied fiction writers make their hero- 
ines and heroes do queer stunts. An Out- 
look writer says: “His straining hands 
tore the words from the depths of his soul 
and threw the secret in the cobbler’s eyes. ” 
According to a Saturday Evening Post 
story teller, “The girl tore her eyes from 
the stage, but her ears still lingered,” and 
one may read in a story in the Cosmopoli- 
tan : “He was breathing hard ; his pulses 
were beating in his ears; he tore his eyes 
from her face, and they fell upon her arm 
flung across him.” 

In the Cosmopolitan again, we may read: 
“Kennedy nodded negatively,” and, in an 
other number: “ The legless man picked up 
a silver dollar from among the papers in 
front of him, and tore it savagely into four 
pieces.” In a story in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal we are told: “Mrs. Galway had 
given up the parlor again, and was in bed 
with a novel and a kerosene lamp.” 

“The two dark eyes on each side of ‘his 
protuberant nose,” says G. K. Chesterton, 
in one of his stories, “glistened gloomily 


like black buttons.” In “The Danger 
Mark,” Mr. Chambers’s heroine writes 
that her “throat is full of tears.” A maga- 


zine writer says: “I reached New York at 
night. The whole city swung like an iri- 
descent bubble in the luminous darkness.” 
“He looked at her,” says Henry C. Row- 
land, in the Saturday Evening Post, “for a 
long instant.” In the Century for March, 
a story writer says: “ Mrs. Rideout closed 


her lips tightly. ‘It would’ be 
the death of her,’ she said.” Ken- 
neth Harris, in the Saturday Even- 


ing Post, informs us that a maid “ rapped 
softly on the door lintel.” Silence in the 
woods is described in “The Call of the 
Cumberlands ” with the phrase: “ No sound, 
except at intervals the clear ‘Bob White’ 
of a nesting partridge.” In a story in 
McClure’s Magazine we are told: “ And the 
moon fell. He saw it crash silently into 
the lake.” 








Many authors apparently do not know 
that the word “hiss” has a definite mean- 
ing ; that one can hiss the exclamation 
“Serpent!” or “Sorceress!” but not 
“Foiled !” or “Coward!” So we find :— 

“Do you or do you not want to hear this 
proposition ?” he hissed. — Wallace Irwin, 
in McClure’s Magazine. 

And seems to hiss, “ Haunted!” — James 
Montgomery Flagg. 

“TI will never speak to you again so long 
as I live,” hissed Dollie. — Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

“He rushed across to her and, taking 
her by the scruff of the neck, hissed : ‘Go 
and tell them I’ve got the child. They can 
come and fetch it at my place, Rue Chateau- 
briand.’”—Leblane’s “The Crystal Stop- 
per.” 

“You done me up, you done me up, you 
lobster,” hissed the bookmaker.—L. B. 
Yates, in “ Major Miles and the Humming- 
bird,” in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Even Thackeray wrote in “Henry Es- 
mond” : “‘ Have you ever heard me utter 
a word in my lord’s disparagement?’ she 
asked hastily, hissing out her words.” 

Authors sometimes clothe their charac- 
ters in strange attire —with complaisant 
editors’ consent. “A frock coat, a string 
tie, and a high hat comprised his attire,” 
says a writer in the Saturday Evening Post, 
and in the same more or less carefully 
edited publication we have three pictures 
drawn by Mary Roberts Rinehart thus :— 

“He looked very tidy and wore the shoes 
we had had repaired, a pink carnation in 
his buttonhole, and an air of suppressed 
excitement.” 

“The centre was empty save for a swar- 
thy gentleman in a fez and his shirtsleeves, 
wearing a pair of green suspenders and 
dancing alone.” 

“But that was not all. In front of the 
machine, marching slowly and with dignity, 
were three bearded gentlemen, two in 
coats and one in a striped vest.” 

Mase. Arthur Fosdick. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always 
wanted for THe Writer. Readers of the 
magazine are invited to join in making it 
a medium of mutual help, and to contrib- 
ute to it any ideas that may occur to 
them. The pages of THE WRITER are al- 
ways open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles 
should be closely condensed; the ideal 
length is about 1,000 words. 


Not only persistent preachers but long- 
winded writers generally may learn a use- 


ful lesson from the story of the visiting 
clergyman who was to preach before the 
students at Yale, and who asked how long 
he was expected to talk. “Of course, 
we put no time limit upon you,” President 
Hadley is said to have replied, with his 
usual pump-handle gesture, “but we have 
a feeling here at Yale—that no souls — 
are saved—after the first twenty min- 
utes.” 


* 
* * 


The unhappy consequences of trying to 
say too much in a single sentence are 
well illustrated in this newspaper story of 
a painful accident :— 

Martin 
carrying F. L. 


George yesterday while 


College 


afternoon, 
Amherst 
spending the vacation in 
Theta Delta Chi House, and 
was suddenly taken sick, from his room in the 
f house to Dr. Haskill’s auto- 
which was waiting outside, slipped and 
broke his left leg. 


Moginot, an 
who was 
Amherst, at the 


sophomore 


fraternity Nelson 


mobile, 


. 
* * 


An account of 
which a 


another accident, in 
lady fortunately escaped serious 
injury, although the English language was 
less fortunate, is thus given in the Fort 
Wayne News :— 

Last Mrs. Charles Paul started 
on her trip to give music lessons and when she 
had reached the depot the horse became fright- 
ened at the train noise and made some sudden 


Thursday as 


leaps and backward turns, then the horse made 
went south pell mell, and by 
the assistance of J. E. Snyder, stopped him 
with some difficulty, which landed through the 
fence, but as luck would be, Mrs. Paul escaped 
which might have caused 
buggy and _ har- 


another leap and 


from being injured, 
instant death and 


ness, but was lucky in it all. 


demolished 


+ 
* * 


Mrs. Annie Fellows Johnston gives an 
instance illustrating the efficiency of the 
United States mails. “Recently,” she 
says, “a letter was started from West 
Virginia addressed to a fictitious charac- 
ter at a fictitious place, existing only in 
one of my books— Miss Lloyd Sherman, 
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Lloydsboro Valley, Ky. With scarcely 
any delay, the letter came straight to me, 
via the Cincinnati postoffice, where my ad- 
dress was added.” 


7. 
* * 


When you hear that a writer is receiv- 
ing a salary commensurate with his abili- 
ties, you are perhaps justified in assuming 
that he is getting as much as he is worth. 

W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Frances Barber, whose poem, “The 
True Concord,” was printed in the Yale 
Review for April, was born in Waterbury, 
Connecticut, where she still resides with 
her father, who is a physician. Miss Bar- 
ber has written verse since her earliest 
remembrance, but with no view to publica- 
tion—until, within the last few years, urged 
to it very strongly by well-known critics. 
Several years ago she took a course in 
versification at Yale University, and soon 
afterward, in January, 1909, a poem of 
hers, “Two Dreams,” was published in 
Poet Lore. Then came a long period of 
interruption due to a serious ankle trouble, 
and only in the last two years has she 
taken up the work seriously. She is now 
seeking to become known through the 
magazines. Miss Barber spent part of last 
year in travel in the near East, and she is 
deeply interested in social service, as evi- 
denced in “ The True Concord,” the poem 
in the Yale Review. 





Louis Graves, who wrote the story “ Mak- 
ing Up ‘The Record,” in the April Ameri- 
can, is in the service of the city of New 
York, being one of the assistants of George 
McAneny, president of the board of alder- 
men. Mr. Graves is a native of North 
Carolina, and was for several years a New 
York newspaper man. Most of his writ- 
ing has been done for newspapers, but he 
has had stories in the Saturday Evening 
Post, the Atlantic Monthly, the American, 


and two or three other magazines. The 
latest of Mr. Graves’s stories, the one in the 
April American, was written two or three 
years ago. Since he went to the City Hall, 
Mr. Graves has written practically no fic- 
tion. 





Ceylon Hollingsworth, who had a story, 
entitled “Digging Out a Nobleman,” 
printed in Collier’s for March 20, deter- 
mined when he was a lad to be a writer 
of stories and novels. He began the work 
at once, and while much of his life since 
has brimmed with  vicissitude and 
cosmopolitan experience, he says that he 
finds now that it was lived by a fellow 
gathering material. At any rate, some ten 
years ago Mr. Hollingsworth entered his 
library with the announcement to his fam- 
ily that he had begun his real business, and 
he has worked there night and day most 
of the time since. His first story, “ The 
Corner-Stone Calf,” was published in Mc- 
Clure’s in 1905, and as the years passed he 
sold another story now and then. He was 
so absorbed in his writing and in the study 
of expression during these years that not 
until two or three years ago did he catch 
the idea of the point of view of that im- 
portant other fellow—the reader. To get 
his point of view, Mr. Hollingsworth 
started an advertising bureau, advertised 
nationally, and found out for the first time 
in his life, and with a vengeance, what the 
‘other fellow” meant. Then he “fired” 
his staff one morning, and went back to 
his library and was happy again. This, 
Mr. Hollingsworth says, is the story of his 
work in the past —a time of preparation, of 
rewriting and rewriting over and over 
again and finally consigning to the attic 
or the furnace. He adds that the maga- 
zine people during these years were very 
good to him, suffering him, encouraging 
him, and aiding him with criticisms. His 
first Collier’s story, “A Boy’s Politics,” 
published July 18, 1914, was followed in the 
issue for October 3. along with the an- 
nouncement of the winners in the fiction 
contest, by “The Biggest Thing in the 
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World.” February 20 of this year he had 
the cover to himself with the $1,000 prize 
story, “Saleratus Smith.” A month later 
came “Digging Out a Nobleman.” Mr. 
Hollingsworth has a _ 140,000-word novel 
about finished, many more books waiting to 
be written, and much short story work 
blocked out, and says that he is “hard at 
ig 





Elizabeth Johnston, whose story, “A 
Soldier of the Good,” was printed in the 
Delineator for April, was born in Buch- 
anan, Virginia, in 1887, and is a younger 
sister of Miss Mary Johnston, the novelist. 
Miss Johnston’s first ambition was to be an 
illustrator, and she studied art in Rich- 
mond, where her home was for some years, 
and later in New York at the Art League, 
and at Henri’s school. She has now entirely 
given up drawing for writing, and the De- 
lineator story is her first to be published. 
Miss Johnston is interested in woman suf- 
frage, and walked in the Washington suf- 
frage parade which took place the day be- 
fore the inauguration of President Wilson. 
This is the parade described in “ A Soldier 
of the Good.” In her writing, it is Miss 
Johnston’s aim to weave her stories, even 
love stories, around modern thought and 
modern movements. She also tries to be a 
realist and to paint things as they are. 





Ralph Oakley, who wrote the poem, 
“Heroes,” which appeared in Collier’s for 
February 27, was a successful lawyer in 
New York City, who died in 1907. He pub- 
lished nothing during his lifetime. This 
poem was recently discovered among some 
of his old papers. Hermann Hagedorn 
writes to the editor of THe WRITER re- 
garding him: “ Mr. Oakley was a brilliant 
man, distinguished not only as a lawyer, 
but as a keen and witty conversationalist. 
Had he been able to carry out the desire of 
his youth and devote himself to literature 
he would, without doubt, have gone far. 
As it was, his profession left him neither 
the time nor the inclination to write much, 
and the most of what he wrote he de- 


stroyed, for he was almost morbidly criti- 
cal of his own work. It is safe to say that 
the excellent poem recently published in 
Collier’s would have followed the rest of 
his work to .the scrap-basket if he had 
known that a copy was in existence.” 





William Henderson Robertson, author of 
the story, “The Return of Jamie Mac- 
Gregor,” in the April Metropolitan, is a 
Rhode Islander by birth and education. 
He was born in Pawtucket, in 1888, and 
was graduated from Brown University in 
1912. For two years after graduation he 
was engaged in business in the East. In 
February of last year he went to Chicago 
as manager of the Express Audit Company 
of that city. During his business life Mr. 
Robertson has not neglected his writing, 
and he expects to return shortly to his 
home in Lonsdale, R. L, where he may 
devote his whole attention to literary work, 





Miriam Teichner, who writes a daily 
poem for the editorial page of the New 
York Globe, was born in Detroit, Michigan. 
She has always written rhyme, and one day 
she sent a number of her verses on topical 
subjects to the editor of the Detroit News. 
He sent for her, and she was given a chance 
on the editorial staff. She “madé good,” 
and for three years did general reporting 
and signed features. For two years after 
that she conducted an editorial page 
column of verse and paragraphs, and was 
the only woman in the country doing this 
kind of work. When the American Asso- 
ciation of Press Humorists met in Detroit 
in the summer of 1913, Miss Teichner be- 
came one of its two woman members. More 
women have been admitted to the organi- 
zation since that time. In February, 1914, 
after almost five years spent on the De- 
troit News, Miss Teichner decided to leave 
Detroit and go adventuring in New York. 
The Globe was the first paper there to 
which she went, and three weeks after she 
entered the city she became a member of 
its staff. The occasional poem which she 
agreed to do for the globe has become a 
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daily poem, and the paper frequently con- 
tains her signed feature stories. She likes 
best to do “purpose poems,” which, she 
believes, like “ purpose plays,” can be made 
to present a picture and preach a sermon 
without transcending the limits of true 
art. Miss Teichner expects soon to have 
her poems published in book form. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Bryant.— Bryant was nearly twenty- 
three years old when “ Thanatopsis” was 
first printed in the North American Re- 
view. So much has been said about the 
astounding precocity of this poet, and sv 
many errors have accumulated around the 
publication of his masterpiece, that it may 
be well to state the facts. I have before 
me seven histories of American literature, 
each one by an authority. The first says 
the poem was written in 1816 ; the second, 
in 1811 or 1812; the third, in 1811; the 
fourth says it was published in 1816; the 
fifth says it was published in the poet’s 
twenty-first year ; the sixth says it was 
written in the summer of 1811, when Bry- 
ant was sixteen, but elsewhere in the same 
volume we are told it was written when he 
was seventeen ; the seventh —by the late 
T. W. Higginson — remarks : “ His merely 
boyish poems... the ‘Thanatopsis,’ in 
particular, written at seventeen, have per- 
haps never been equalled in literature by 
any boy of that age.” Bryant himself said 
that he did not know when it was written. 
“Thanatopsis” is a great poem, but it is 
unquestionably not a precocious poem ; 
and the common supposition that it was a 
juvenile masterpiece is false. Many poets 
have produced greater poetry at an 
earlier age. We know just two facts 
about this work. First, that it was pub- 
lished when Bryant was almost twenty- 
three—not young for a poetic genius ; 
second, that in its original published form 
in the North American Review it is not a 
remarkable poem... It was in the 1821 
edition of Bryant’s poems, when the author 


was twenty-six or twenty-seven, that the 
work first appeared in its universally 
known form. Only a few minor changes 
were made after that date. This disposes 
of the generally accepted statement that 
“Thanatopsis” is a juvenile masterpiece. 
Bryant was, however, a precocious poet, 
although his precocity is not displayed in 
his greatest work. One of the most ex- 
traordinary facts about his poetical career 
is that he actually published verse during 
the administration of Thomas Jefferson 
and during the administration of Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. So long a period and so 
slender an output speak well for his fas- 
tidious taste.— Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, in the North American Review. 

Cobb.— The only notes to assist his 
memory that Irvin S. Cobb brought home 
with him from the war zone in Europe are 
contained in a little black book — hardly 
larger than an  “always-bring-this” 
grocer’s book. It is not more than half 
filled with Cobb’s large round scrawl. 
There may be a thousand words in it. 

The explanation is that Cobb has a regu- 
lar, first-class, ninety-eight per cent. effi- 
ciency memory ; not the city kind, but the 
country kind of memory, bred in old Ken- 
tucky, where Cobb was born and was con- 
tent to live until he heard the Call of the 
Cash from Manhattan. 

“I was gifted with what you might call 
a photographic mind,” said Mr. Cobb. “It 
holds pictures, but it doesn’t hold names. 
I have a brother with one of those Rob- 
ert Houdin memories. As a boy he could 
walk past a block of store windows, and 
at the corner he would tell nearly every- 
thing that was in the windows. He could 
look at the police picture of a negro crimi- 
nal—to most of us all photographs of 
negroes look alike — and six months later 
he would know the negro if he saw him 
on the street. That is n’t my kind of mem- 
There was an opera house in the 
town where I was born, and, naturally, it 
had a curtain with a scene painted on it. 
A year or two ago I had occasion in 


ory. 
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a piece of fiction to write a description 
of an old-fashioned stage curtain, 
and entirely from memory I described 
the one with which I was _ familiar 
as a boy. After the fiction was published 
I got a letter from the son of the man who 
painted that curtain, telling me that I had 
described every detail perfectly. But if 
there had been a name on that curtain I 
would either have forgotten it or mis- 
spelled it. 

“This memory for physical things has 
helped me a lot in every line of writing. 
The best story I ever wrote, bar none, was 
the story of the Kid Regan murder in the 
tenderloin about ten years ago. I wrote it 
in the office without going to Tobey’s, 
where the killing was done. But I had been 
in Tobey’s three nights before and I re- 
membered every essential thing about the 
place so accurately that I was able to pic- 
ture the killing as well as if I had been 
there at the time it happened — perhaps 
better. If I sit with a man once and do 
not see him again for five years I will not 
remember his name, but I will remember 
what kind of a collar he wore and what 
drinks he took at our previous meeting. 

“When a bunch of correspondents were 
being transported along a railroad in Ger- 
many as prisoners there were many things 
of importance happening at every station 
and in between stations. We were strongly 
guarded and sharply watched. There was 
no such thing as taking notes unless we 
wanted to confirm our captors’ suspicions 
that we were spies. I remarked to another 
correspondent that I could remember 
everything that we were seeing, but I 
never could remember where it happened. 
The name of the town would n't stick. 

“* It’s the other way with me,’ he replied. 
‘I can remember every blessed village in 
the order of passing through, but these in- 
cidents are coming too thick and fast for 
me.’ 

“So we formed a combination. I re- 
membered everything that happened and 
he remembered where it happened. We 





would choose some striking thing to make 
it stick. Weeks afterward, when the time 
came for making notes, he would say : 
‘Klinckberg is the place where the woman 
had forty live geese on the station plat- 
form.’ Then I would tell him everything 
that happened while we were in or near 
Klinckberg. 

“After we had satisfied the German offi- 
cers that we were harmless correspondents 
we could take all the notes we wanted to, 
but I took just enough to remind me of 
the occurrence. On this page” (Mr. Cobb 
opened the black book) “you see ‘squash 
—-bumblebee. That was enough memo- 
randum for my balloon trip, except the 
altitude and the name of the officer. It re- 
minded me not only that there had been 
such a trip, but that the balloon looked like 
a squash and curled its tail up like a 
bumblebee. 

“The German officers thought it strange 
that I did n’t take more notes. They would 
show us things and tell us things, and 
wonder why I wasn’t busy writing it all 
down. I have always found it better to 
let my memory hold the whole picture. — 
New York Press. 

Stevenson. — It was not until 1883, when 
he was nearly thirty-three years old,” 
says Mr. Hamilton writing of R. L. S. 
in the March paper in the “Trail of 
Stevenson” series in the Bookman, “that 
he ever earned so much as $1,500 in a 
single year ; and it was not until he was 
thirty-seven that his annual earnings, 
from his own unaided efforts, ever ex- 
ceeded the sum of $2,000.” In other words, 
Stevenson, who died before his forty- 
fourth birthday, was never self-support- 
ing until the last six years of his life. 
Yet he left behind him a comfortable 
fortune as the result of his literary 
labors, and the returns from his books 
at the present time were recently esti- 
mated as about twenty-five thousand 
dollars a_ year. Stevenson’s first two 
books, “The Inland Voyage,” and “ Trav- 
els with a Donkey,” were complete fail- 
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ures. After they had been out about 
three years his publishers notified him 
that it was impossible to sell even single 
copies and that they were about to dis- 
pose of the plates as old metal. Steven- 
son borrowed a small sum from his father 
and with it bought in the plates and the 
copyright. 

Tarkington. — Booth Tarkington writes 
all his books in pencil. On his desk he 
keeps thirty or forty  well-sharpened 
lead pencils. As soon as one loses its 
point he throws it aside and takes up the 
next, and continues in this way until his 
day’s work is done. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








The Inverted Passive Condemned. — 
The inverted passive in a Teutonic lan- 
guage is an absurdity, a monstrosity, a 
destroyer of force and vividness, a 
wrecker of accuracy, a hallmark of gram- 
marlessness,a signboard of slouchy think- 
ing and infantile expression, unnecessary, 
undesirable, uncalled for, and subversive 
of all that should be considered the clear 
expression of clear thought. 

Shakspere used the inverted passive 
once, and he put it in the mouth of 
Mopsa in “The Winter’s Tale.” As she 
was an illiterate shepherdess the error 
was appropriately placed, and it was 
classed by the placing, too! Because 
Mopsa says: “I was promised them 
against the feast” would seem to be the 
best of reasons why Woodrow Wilson 
should not say : “I am brought more re- 
ports”: and why Theodore Roosevelt 
and other prominent men should not 
botch and butcher the language similarly. 
Most of the offenders on this point of- 
fend carelessly and thoughtlessly. 

The English language does not permit,does 
not recognize, does not necessitate the in- 
verted passive. All good writers and all 
text-book makers should omit the mon- 
strosity. Splitting the infinitive is com- 


mon and vicious and vulgar. Dropping 
the subjunctive mood is criminal and de- 
structive of much of the force of the 
English language. Yet those two errors 
are insignificant in comparison with the 
inverted passive. To illustrate, the per- 
nicious and supervicious effects of the 
inverted passive are presented in the fol- 
lowing specimens culled from various 
sources :— 


Corning people left a fortune. Mrs. —— is left 
$20,000. 

They were assigned minor clerkships. 

While the farmer was ill he was dug an acre of 
potatoes by his neighbors. 

He was roasted a thirty-pound turkey by the old 
colored cook. 

The Governor was delivered a letter early next 
morning. 

The generous donor was sung a song of praise. 

At the donation the good clergyman and his ami- 
able wife were presented potatoes, flour, ham, and 
butter enough to last the rest of the year. 

He is permitted no excitement. — Vance’s ‘“* No 
Man’s Land.” 

He was written a most affectionate letter and was 
sent assurances of her faith in him by his wife. 

The Fresh Air Fund children were cut all the 
watermelons, and were roasted all the corn they 
could eat, by the kind people of Deposit. 

He was expressed a loaded revolver. 

He was forwarded a live rattlesnake by freight 

He was learned French. 


The commander was bought a house. 

President Roosevelt is expressed a wild animal 

He was accorded an ovation. 

He was written a sarcastic letter. 

The horse was measured four quarts of oats for his 
dinner. 

The President was shown downright discourtesy. 

The pig was poured some milk over the fence into 
the trough. 

The customer was quickly done up and tied and 
handed the package by the clerk. 

His estate was lost $1,000,000 by the depreciation of 
stocks. 

He was amputated both legs after the accident. 


Every day scores of similar monstrosi- 
ties may be seen on the inverted passive 
tree in the jungle of “English as she is 
wrote and spoke.” Certainly no more of- 
fensive error than the inverted passive 
is conceivable in English. It is possibly 
allowable in the mouth of a Mopsa. It is 
inexcusable in the writings of educated 
persons. Down and out with the in- 
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verted passive !—‘“Van,” in the 
York Sun. 
“Van” 


New 


says that Shakspere used the 
“was given” construction only once, and 
that he employed it then to “show up” 
Mopsa’s illiteracy in “The 

Tale.” In the second part of 


Winter's 
“ Henry 
Arch- 


IV,” Act IV, scene 1, line 78, the 
bishop of York says :— 


We are denied access unto his person. 

As the Archbishop was very probably 
one of the most learned men 
land of his time, it is hardly conceivable 
that Shakspere could have desired to 
make him out uneducated or as purposely 
using incorrect grammar. I that 
the dramatist made the for the 
same that make it 
they don’t realize that it is a 
mistake.—“A. B. B.,” in the New York 
Sun. 


in the Eng- 


believe 
mistake 
people 


reason most 


to-day : 


Seventy Collaborating on a 
Writing a play by vote and 
the novel experiment 
seriously by the 


Play. — 
diagram is 
being carried on 
Society of American 
Dramatists and Composers, of which Au- 
gustus Thomas is president. It is 
a “pot-boiling experiment,” 


called 
and the re- 
sult, which is taking form in a completed 
scenario, from which nine dramatists 
will work out together the dialogue and 
stage directions, will be in 
within a few months. 


finished form 
Seventy dramatists of reputation, some 
of whom have several successful plays 
to their credit, are at work on the “pot 
boiler.” Meetings are held every Satur- 
day night in the rooms of the society on 
the twenty-third floor of the Candler 
Building, No. 220 West Forty-Second 
street. The first took place with Mr. 
Thomas in charge. Last night Channing 
Pollock occupied the chair, and on the 
successive evenings the place of 
“teacher” will be taken by Edwin Mil- 
ton Royle, Miss Margaret Mayo, and 
Miss Rachel Crothers. 

The Society of American 
and Composers has been an active or- 


ganization. Mr. Thomas and the other 


Dramatists 





officers have made it their business to 
become interested in such matters as 
national and international copyright laws, 
contracts between producers and authors, 
and the plagiarism laws. 

The scheme of a “pot-boiling experi- 
ment” originated with Mr. Thomas, who 
some time ago undertook such a task with 
Professor George Pierce Baker’s class of 
budding dramatists at Harvard University. 

At the first meeting Mr. Thomas out- 
lined the project, which has since under- 
gone changes. As it stands, the 
idea is that the society as a whole shall 
devise the scenario of a play at five suc- 
meetings. Each meeting will be 
presided over by a _ different member. 
When completed, the play will be of- 
fered for production; the younger drama- 
tists among the nine who write the dia- 
logue will participate In the royalties, 
(if there are any), and a share will go 
to the society. With the scenario of 
one play out of the way, the society will 
start work on another, the process con- 
tinuing indefinitely. 

The first question put to vote by Mr. 
Thomas was : “For whom shall we write 
this play ? Eighteen stars were named, 
a vote was taken, and the majority de- 
that the play shall be for Miss 
Elsie Ferguson, now appearing in “ Out- 


’ 


some 


cessive 


” 


cided 
cast.” 

With the first balloting out of the way 
the second question was put. It was: 
“Shall the leading character be married 
” Once the tellers 
and it decided that the 
principal character shall be a single womar, 

The third question, “ What shall be the 
big situation?” started an avalanche 
of suggestions that finally narrowed to 
three, which individually pleaded 
They were put to 
vote. The “big” situation suggested by 
Mark Swan was accepted. 

Briefly, it is that the young woman 
heroine shall leave a room in which arm 
act is taking place. She shall go with a 
married man, and events leading to the 


or single ? more 


counted, was 


were 
for by their sponsors. 
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situation shall indicate that by leaving 
the room with her companion the young 
woman practically casts herself as ruined 
and an outcast. <A stairway is seen 
through the open door, down which the 
two descend. A moment later a revolver 
shot is heard, and then — 

That’s as far as the “big” situation 
suggestion went. It was accepted with 
a bang by the dramatists. But next in 
order came the task of building up the 
play to the situation mentioned. And 
from this point forward the society mem- 
bers are silent, except to say that Edwin 
Milton Royle’s solution was voted upon 
and accepted. 

“The enthusiasm which has followed 
the ‘pot-boiling’ experiment has more 
than surprised the officers and members 
of the society,” said Channing Pollock. 
“We are really quite in earnest 
about the whole matter, and if some 
young dramatist could attend one of our 
meetings he -would learn a yreat deal 
about how some of the present-day writ- 
ers for the stage go about their work. 
Since last week we have installed a large 
blackboard, with plenty of chalk, and we 
will work out cur problems of play con- 
struction by geometry, algebra, and 
simple arithmetic, if necessary.” 

Whatever the result, the premiére of 
the “pot-boiler” will be attended by the 
unusual and unheard-of feature of seventy 
dramatists responding to the calls for 
“Author!” Among the _ writers who 
would have claim to a first-night speech 
are Edwin Milton Royle, Augustus 
Thomas, Channing Pollock, Sydney 
Rosenfeld, George Scarborough, Mark 
Swan, Miss Lottie Blair Parker, J. I. C. 
Clarke, Maurice V. Samuels, C. T. Dazey, 
Victor Mapes, Miss Marion Fairfax, Ed- 
ward Peple, Miss Margaret Mayo, and 
Miss Rachel Crothers.— New York Her- 
ald. 


Spring Styles in Fiction.— Taking pub- 
lishers’ advance announcements and some 
of the earliest of the season’s books as 


an index to the character of the forth- 
coming spring literature, it seems to be 
clear that fiction is about to undergo one 
of its periodic changes. Instead of deal- 
ing to such an extent as heretofore with 
the exceptional erotic, it is showing an in- 
clination to return to the less excep- 
tional romantic. This is an improve- 
ment or not, as one views it, but it is a 
change, and, to most of us, who have 
grown a little weary of following muddy 
gutter trails that lead only to malodorous 
refuse heaps, it is a welcome change. The 
abnormal has had its day, and a long day 
it has been. Fiction has been dealing 
with it almost exclusively, engaging it- 
self extensively in the futile task of try- 
ing to reconcile the rule and the excep- 
tion by perversely demanding that the 
former adjust itself to the latter. 

The rule, of course, still prevails. Giv- 
ing us a sight of the world turned upside 
down did not change it. So our novelists, 
tired at last of beating their fists to no 
purpose —and with little reason — against 
the solid rock, are going back to pleas- 
anter exercise. Their frenzy, for a 
season at least, is apparently ended, and 
instead of trying to reform us by blasting 
the wickedness out of us they propose 
now to do no more than entertain us. And 
for that we shall be grateful. Getting 
back—or forward—to romance again 
means a cleaner, more hopeful, less 
gloomy, less depressing fiction. It may 
be less “intellectual” fiction, and less se- 
riously purposeful, but—who cares? 
In the form of novels and dramas we 
have had in the last year or two about as 
much probing and dissecting and hypo- 
chrondriacal symptomizing as we can 
stand at one time. Life in our fiction 
in both book and play, as some one 
facetiously observes, has been mere “ sex- 
istence.” 

It will be shown, too, we dare say, that 
reader and playgoer will both find the 
change refreshing. Interest in romance 
pure and simple may falter for a while 
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and transfer itself temporarily to “stark 
realism ”— which generally means sordid 
realism—or some other “ism” of the 
moment, but, since it is as true now as it 
ever was that all the world loves a lover, 
human nature goes on craving romance. 
And its craving usually asserts itself — 
the more, too, the longer it is suppressed. 
So, fiction, returning to romance, may 
find this spring a readier and more re- 
ceptive and eager market than it has en- 
countered for the last year or two. It 
would profit by that, it goes without say- 
ing, and so, too, would the market. —In- 
dianapolis News. 


* 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





A GuipE To Goop ENGLISH. By Robert Palfrey 
Utter, Ph. D., Associate Professor of English in 
Amherst College. 203 pp. Cloth, $1.20, net. New 
York : Harper & Bros. 10914. 
Dr. Palfrey’s book is divided into three 

parts, under the headings Workmanship, 
Method, Prosody, and Grammar. In the 
first part he has chapters devoted to 
Good Use, Manuscripts, Punctuation, 
Capitalization, Spelling, Division’ of 
Words, Abbreviations, Figures, Grammar 
and Idiom, Sentences, Paragraphing, Dic- 
tion, Choice of Words, and Letter Writing. 
In the second part the chapters treat of 
Collecting Material, How to Find Mate- 
rial, Note-taking, and Organizing Mate- 
rial. The third part, discussing Prosody 
and Grammar, is followed by classified ex- 
ercises, and a collection of miscellaneous 
examples of faulty English, for discussion 
and correction. 

Practical ENGiIsH PuNcTUATION. By M. Lyle 
Spencer, Ph. D. 153 pp. Cloth. Menasha, Wis. : 
George Banta Publishing Co. 10914. 

It is of great importance that manu- 
scripts offered for publication should be 
punctuated properly, and editors naturally 
give preference, other things being equal, 
to manuscripts that need little or no 
preparation to make them ready for the 
printer. Every writer should be well- 
grounded in the principles of punctuation, 
and should take pains to apply them 
properly when he is making copy. Pro- 
fessor Spencer, who has charge of the 
English department at Lawrence College, 
has made a practical and useful book 
based on modern usage, using as models 


extracts from the writings of conserva- 
tive modern authors, such as Howells, 
James, and Herrick, rather than examples 
of rather antiquated style from the books 
of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and other 
classic authors. His rules are clear and 
sensible, and they are illustrated with ex- 
cellent examples. The book has some di- 
rections for the preparation of manuscript, 
a chapter on letter writing, and a speci- 
men corrected proof sheet with an ex- 
planation of the marks used in proof cor- 
recting. Writers who need instruction in 
punctuation will do well to get a copy of 
the manual and study it. W. H. H. 

Tre Back Yarp Farmer. By J. Willard Bolte. 

238 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: Forbes & Com- 

pany. 1914. 

People who lead sedentary lives, as 
writers do, need physical exercise, and in 
many cases can get it to the best advan- 
tage by garden work. Mr. Bolte’s book 
shows how even a small city back yard 
may be profitably used, and made to pay 
dividends while the backyard farmer is 
getting health and recreation. He tells 
his readers how to plant and cultivate in 
order to grow either flowers or vegetable 
crops, giving directions evidently based 
on practical experience. The book also 
has many chapters about poultry farming, 
and there is a chapter on bee-keeping and 
another devoted to the city cow. 

Pustic SECONDARY 


Thompson. 194 pp. Cloth. 
} World Book Com- 


ComMERCIAL EpvcaTION’ IN 
Scnoots. By F. V. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 
pany. 1915. 

This new volume in the School and Ef- 
ficiency Series is written by the organizer 
and first principal of the Boston High 
School of Commerce, now assistant su- 
perintendent of the Boston schools. It 
deals with problems of commercial educa- 
tion in secondary schools, and offers con- 
structive proposals, based on the actual 
needs of business, for the training of 
young people to fit them properly for 
business life. 

f 7 W ALMANAC AND ENCYCLO- 

Ten Aue Pl der, 4, eB 
editor. 648 pp. Cloth. $1.00, net. New York: 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. rors. 

“Whitaker’s Almanac” has long been a 
standard English work of reference, to 
which seekers for information could turn 
with almost a certainty of finding what 
they wanted. Now we have this welcome 
American edition, containfng 9,000 indexed 
entries concerning the government, popu- 
lation, finance, manufactures, natural 
products, industries, education, sports, 











and defence of the United States, together 
with the comprehensive statistics of for- 
eign nations for which the Almanac has 
always been noted. An extended descrip- 
tive account of the various states and 
territories of the Union, with each article 
accompanied by a sketch map, is one of 
the features of the publication. “The 
American Whitaker” is a book that every 
writer ought to have always within easy 
reach, 
BOOKS RECEIVED : 


[Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or 
literary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Writer’s readers. } 


How to Write Movine-Picture Wil- 
liam Lewis Gordon. 32 pp., Cin- 
cinnati: Atlas Publishing Co. 

WRITING FOR THE Press. By Dudley Glass. 
Paper, $2.00. Atlanta: Dudley Glass. 191s. 

Tue Wortp’s JouRNALISM. By Walter Williams. 
University of Missouri Bullefin, Journalism Ser- 
ies, No. 9. 44 pp. Paper. Columbia, Mo. : 
University of Missouri. 1915. 

Edited by 


Prays. By 
quarto. Cloth. 
1914. 


51 pp- 


Correct ENGLISH. Richard Ellsworth 


Call. 175 pp. Paper. New York: The Sherwood 
Company. 1913. 

ADVERTISING — SELLING THE CONSUMER. By John 
Lee Mahin. 260 pp. Cloth $2.00, net. New York: 
Doubleday, Page. & Co. 1914 

Tue New BuvsIness. By Harry Tipper. 391 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00, net. New York: Doubleday, Page, 
& Co. 1914. 


Yosemite AND Its HicH SIERRA. 
liams. 147 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. 
H. Williams. 1914. 

Ix tHe Lanp oF THE Heap-Hunters. By _ Edward 
S. Curtis. Illustrated. 113 pp. Cloth. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y World Book Company. 1915. 

A Worxkinc KNow.epce oF SpanisH. By Lieuten- 
ant Cary I. Crockett. 2d Infantry. Second _edi- 
tion, revised. 100 pp. Cloth. Menasha, Wis. : 
George Banta Publishing Co. 1915. 

How to TuHinx 1n Frencn. By Charles F. Kroeh, 
A. M. Fourteenth edition. 140 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Hoboken : Charles F. Kroeh. 

How to Tuinx 1x German. By Charles F. Kroeh, 
A. M. Thirteenth revised edition. 272 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Hoboken: Charles F. Kroeh. 


By John H. Wil- 
Tacoma : John 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


send to the publishers of the 
indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Toe Writer. } 


[ Readers who 
periodicals 


New Yorx’s Genius Locr. W. D. Howells. 
Editor’s Easy Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for May. 
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Joun Hay as Secretary oF State. From his un- 
published letters. Compiled and edited by William 
Roscoe Thayer. Harper's Magazine for May. 

Fiction’s Muracres. Martha McCulloch-Wil- 
liams. Lippincott’s for May. 

FRENCH MEMORIES OF 


EIGHTEENTH 
AMERICA. — Education, 


colleges, and newspapers. 

Illustrated. Charles H. Sherrill. Scribner’s for May. 
Wuat THE Fitm May Do To THE Drama. : 

Bernard Shaw. Metropolitan for May. 


CENTURY 


George 


Mrs. CaRtyLte anpD Her Littte Cnartotre. — 
II. Illustrated. Commentary by Reginald Blunt. 
Strand for May. 

On Tatrs oF ApveNtuRE. Unpopular Review 


for April-June. 


SomrE RECENT PHILOSOPHY OF 
Unpopular Review for April-June. 
THE AMENITIES OF 


Home. A. 


LITERATURE. 


Boox-Co..ectine. 
Edward 


II. — Col- 


lecting at Atlantic for 


Newton. 
April. 
Recent REFLECTIONS OF A NOvVEL-READER. The 
Reviewer. 
DRAMA 


Atlantic’s Atlantic for April. 

Upsipe Down. Brander 

North American Review for April. 
PORTRAIT OF A 


THE Matthews. 


Lapy — MapamMe Dv _ Derranp. 


Gamaliel Bradiord. North American Review for 
April. 

THe MaGazine 1n America. II.— The Making of 
the Boston Tradition. Algernon Tassin. Bookman 
for April. 

THe CREATOR OF THE First YANKEE OF LITERA- 


ture (Thomas Chandler Haliburton ). 
Ruth Kedzie Wood. 


Rosert HvuGur 


Illustrated. 
Bookman for April. 


Benson. Illustrated. Joseph H. 


McMahon, Ph.D. Bookman for April. 

Tue New Freevom—In Verse. William Aspen- 
wall Bradley. Bookman for April. 

Humor OF THE LiteRARY EpitTor’s Orrice. Ethel 
Colson. Book News Monthly for April. 

Tue Lirerary Corony at CARMEL. Illustrated. 
Kathryne Wilson. Book News Monthly for April. 
A Cominc MASTER (Oliver Onions). With 
frontispiece portrait. Book News Monthly for April. 

Tne Mappentnc Mr. MEREDITH. Elizabeth 


Fraser. Forum for April. 


SEEKING TNE SHADE OF WILLIAM James. M. H. 


Hedges. Forum for April. 
New Encrann’s New Poet (Robert Frost). 
With portrait. Sylvester Baxter. American Review 


of Reviews for April. 

GRANVILLE BarKER, THE New Art OF THE 
THEATRE, AND THE New Drama. With portrait. 
American Review of Reviews for April. 

Poetry AND THE Sprrit. Everett Earle 
Overland Monthly for April. 

O. Henry, THe SHort Story WRITER OF AMERICA. 
Professor E. W. Bowen. Methodist Review for 
April. 

A Novetist’s Novet REabDInc. 
Catholic World for April. 


Stanard 


John Ayscough. 
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LITERATURE AND Lire. Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 
Agnes Repplier. Catholic World for April. 

CaTHOLIC LetTeRS AND THE CATHOLIC Wor -p. 
Catholic World for April. 

Wuat Our Scwoots or Journatism Are Deine. 
National Printer-Journalist for April. 

Grorce ALLEN aND Unwin, Lip. 
( London ) for April. 

Watter Savace Lanpor. The Marchesa Peruzzi 
de’ Medici. Cornhill for April. 

Pitay or Pampuuet. Charles Leonard Moore. 
for April 15. 

CuarRLes Francis Apams. Outlook for March 31. 

Tuomas R. Lounssury. Outlook for April 21. 

Witiram RocxniLtt Nerson. Outlook for April 21. 

F, Hopkinson Smitx. Outlook for April 21. 

Birt Nye’s Moruer. Fred C. Kelly. Collier's 
for April 10. 

Fanny Fern. 
ter for April 22. 

Tue Mystery OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
ton. Bellman for March 27. 

Port: Emite VERHAEREN. m& A 
Bellman for April 3. 
Beliman for April 17. 
“G. G.” Reprinted 
the Living Age for 


Author 


Dial 


Oscar Fay Adams. Christian Regis- 


Richard Bur- 


BeLGium’s 
Scott-James. 

Tue Triats oF Humor. 

THe Orner Mr. KIPLING. 
from the New Statesman in 
April 24. 

Lorp BraconsFIELD 1n Society. T. H. S. 
Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review in the Living 
Age for April 24. 


Escott. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Hamlin Garland, after spending nearly 
twenty-five years in Chicago, is to make 
New York his home, although he will re- 
tain his old homestead in Wisconsin and 
will spend his summers in the Rockies. 

Ambrose Bierce, missing for months 
since he was last heard from in Mexico, 
has been located on the staff of General 
Joffre, in France. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, who was eighty- 
four March 29, is writing her sixty-sixth 
novel. 

A Missouri Writers’ Guild will be 
formed in Journalism Week (May 3-7) 
at the University of Missouri. 

A two-volume biography of Julia Ward 
Howe will appear next fall. Her three 
daughters are collaborating in writing it. 

“Rudyard Kipling,” by Cyril Falls, is 
published by Martin Secker, London. 





“The English Essay and Essayists,” by 
Hugh Walker ( E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a sur- 
vey of the essay, its history, and its writ- 
ers from the beginnings prior to Bacon 
down to the present day. 


“R. L. Stevenson,” by Frank Swinner- 
ton (Mitchell Kennerley) is a critical 
study of the merits and demerits of Stey- 
enson as a writer of essays, fiction, and 
verse. 

No memoir has yet been written of Miss 
Mulock, who became Mrs. Craik, the au- 
thor of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” but a 
short sketch of her will now be included in 
a volume on the family to which she be- 
longed, written by Aleyn Lyell Reade. 

Albert Bigelow Paine is compiling a col- 
lection of Mark Twain’s letters. 


The Spring Literary supplement of the 
New Republic, with the issue of April 17, 
contains critiques of James Stephens, by 
Francis Hackett; Ethel Sidgwick, by 
Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant ; Joseph Con- 
rad, by Edith Borie; and Theodore 
Dreiser, by Randolph S. Bourne. 


“The Structure of an Effective Public 
Speech,” by Harry B. Bradbury, is pub- 
lished by T. Morey & Son, Greenfield, 
Mass. 

John Brisben Walker, formerly publisher 
of the Cosmopolitan, has announced 
through the Editor and Publisher an offer 
to give a site of forty acres at Mount 
Morrison, Colo., to establish a home for 
newspaper men. 


The American Tract Society, New York, 
offers prizes of $250 and $100 for the two 
best book manuscripts of a religious char- 
acter with a strong Christrian motive, sub- 
mitted to the General Secretary before 
October 1. The usual royalty on book 
publications will be paid to the authors in 
addition to the cash prize. Manuscripts 
not receiving either of the prizes, but ac- 
cepted by the American Tract Society, 
will be published on the royalty basis, by 
mutual agreement. 
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Dr. George F. Kunz and Abram Wake- 
man, chairman and secretary respectively 
of the Committee of Nine from the United 
Historical and Patriotic Societies and As- 
sociations of New York, have announced 
competitive conditions for the prizes of 
$1,000, $500, and $250 offered for the best 
short histories of the State and City of 
New York. All manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted by October 1, each under 
name. 


a pen 
The history must cover New York 
events from the time of the discovery of 
the continent up to 1790. About 100,000 
words will be required. In addition to 
the main history prize the committee of- 
fers a further prize of $100 for the best 
essay containing about 10,000 words, based 
on facts, with authorities given, on cer- 
tain subjects connected with New York’s 
history. 


The American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion offers a prize of $1,000 for the best 
3,500-word pamphlet on social hygiene for 
adolescents between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen years. The contest will close 
July 31. Manuscripts, bearing pen names, 
should be mailed to the American Social 
Hygiene Association, Inc. 105 West 
Fortieth street, New York. What is 
wanted is an answer to this question : 
“What is the best method of approach- 
ing, with proper instruction, the youth of 
America, both boys and girls, between 
the ages named?” 


The Selig Polyscope Company offers a 
prize of a free trip to the Pacific Coast 
for the best idea, set forth in not more 
than three hundred words, for a scenario 
for a film of the story of the special 
train which the company is going to run 
to California, leaving Chicago July 8. 


The New York Herald wants interesting 
photographs, and for each picture pub- 
lished pays three dollars. At the end of 
each week a prize of five dollars is awarded 
for the best photograph used in the pre- 
ceding seven days. 





The Drama League of America offers a 
prize of $100 for the best play for children 
between the ages of six and sixteen, writ- 
ten by a member of the league, and offered 
before June 1. The winning manuscript 
will be published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, which will give the author the usual 
royalties. 

Charles P. Howland of New York, Dr. 
John Howland of Baltimore, and Miss 
Frances Howland of New York have given 
$15,000 to Yale University for a prize “to 
be awarded to some citizen of the country 
in recognition of some achievement of 
marked distinction in literature, or fine 
arts, or the science of government.” 


The Ladies’ World offers to pay $100 
each for the ten best stories of from 2,000 
to 2,500 words, offered before June 1, ad- 
dressed “Short Story Contest,” in care of 
the Ladies’ World, 251 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. The editor says : “The 
Ladies’ World is looking for short stories 
that are brisk, brief, and full of the 
stimulus that comes from accelerated 
motion — stories with ‘zip.’ Stories may 
deal with love, adventure, mystery, humor, 
feminism — what you will, except the war. 
Each contestant may submit as many 
stories as he likes. No rolled or hand- 
written manuscripts will be considered.” 


Francis J. L. Dorl, the editor of the Vital 


Issue, Park Row Building, New York, 
writes: “We are occasionally in the 


market for articles on international ques- 
tions, political subjects of public interest, 


sociological questions and _ educational 
topics, also for the right kind of 
fiction.” 


Farm and Fireside ( Springfield, Ohio, ) 
is going to start a new department called 
“Interesting Farmers,” made up of short 
articles about farmers who have achieved 
something remarkable in an unusual way, 
and will pay five dollars each for accept- 
able articles of this kind, not more than 
600 or 700 words long. 
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A prize of $10,000 for a photo play and 
story was offered last December by associ- 
ated newspapers, co-operating with the 
American Film Manufacturing Company, 
and was duly paid for the _ scenario 
adjudged the best among the 10,846 manu- 
scripts received. Now another $10,000 
prize is offered for a suggestion for a 
sequel to this photo-play — “ The Diamond 
From the Sky ”— made in 1,000 words. 

The editor of the Associated Sunday 
Magazines ( New York ) wants pictures of 
interesting people for his Worth While 
Folk Department, and will pay three dol- 
lars each for photographs accepted, be- 
sides the regular magazine rate for the 
little stories sent with the pictures. 

A new and independent illustrated 
weekly, called Every Week, will be pub- 
lished beginning May 3, by the Every 
Week Company, which is connected with 
the Associated Sunday Magazines. Bruce 
Barton will be the editor, and the offices 
of the company will be at 52 East Nine- 
teenth Street. New York. The new paper 
will be sold on newstands, but will immedi- 
ately secure a large part of its circulation 
by newspaper clubbing plans. 

A new musical magazine, called the Musi- 
cal Quarterly, is published by G. Schirmer 
(New York and London). Its editor is 
Oscar G. Sonneck, chief of the music di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. 

The Observer is a new magazine for boys 
published at Battle Creek, Michigan. 

The Contest Weekly Magazine Company 
has been incorporated in New York with a 
capital of $5,000. One of the incorporators 
is McClure Jaques, 41 Park Row. 

The Bay State Magazine, which calls 
itself “ America’s most unique publication,” 
is a new monthly published by W. Burton 
Ellis, 6 Beacon street, Boston. 


Miss Daisy H. Andrews, a play broker, 
of 22 East Thirty-first street, New York, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy, showing 
liabilities of $131,459 and assets of $10,834. 


Rey. Dr. George Peck Eckman, editor of 
the Christian Advocate (New York) since 
1912, is going to resign and return to the 
ministry. The New York Christian Advo- 
cate is the largest of the many papers 
published by the Methodists in various 
parts of the country under that name, and 
the salary of the editor is said to be $6,000 
a year. 

George Sylvester Viereck has resigned 
as associate editor of Current Opinion, in 
order to devote his entire time to the 
Fatherland and the International. 

Philip R. Kellar has joined the editorial 
staff of the Rotarian, the monthly maga- 
zine published in Chicago by the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs. He 
will be editorial assistant to Chesley R. 
Perry, who is secretary of the Association 
as well as business manager and manag- 
ing editor of the magazine. The Rota- 
rian, which has a circulation of more than 
20,000 devotes itself to business, ethics, 
philosophy, and good-fellowship, in sup- 
port of the Rotary movement. 

The Nation will celebrate its fiftieth an- 
niversary with a special illustrated semi- 
centennial number, with reprints of nota- 
ble articles and poems from the first vol- 
ume, to be issued July 8. 

Morgan Robertson left an estate valued 
at $3,500. 

James Creelman’s estate is estimated at 
“more than $10,000.” 

Charles Francis Adams died in Wash- 
ington March 20, aged seventy-nine. 

George H. Jessup died at Hempstead, 
England, March 22. 

John Albee died in Washington March 
24, aged eighty-one. 

Francis Hopkinson Smith died in New 
York April 7, aged seventy-six. 

Thomas R. Lounsbury died in New 
Haven April 9, aged seventy-seven. 


Edwin Bliss died in New York April 
14. 
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